CHAPTER  II INTERFERENCE OF  LIGHT
1.  General Considerations.—Experiment shows that under certain circumstances two parallel or nearly parallel beams do not produce when superposed increased intensity, but rather disturb each other's effects in such a way that darkness results.    In such cases the light-waves are said to interfere.
Interference phenomena are divided into two classes: the first, that in which the beams have experienced only regular reflections and refractions; the second, that in which they have been bent from their straight path by diffraction. The former will be considered in this chapter, the latter under Diffraction. Nevertheless some of the interference phenomena discussed in this chapter, namely, those which are treated in §§ 3 and 4, and happen to be most easily produced, are somewhat modified by diffraction, while §§ 5, 7, 8, and 9 treat only of pure interference phenomena, i.e. such as are not connected with diffraction.
2.  Hypotheses as to the Nature of Light.—Theories as to the nature of light and the mathematical deductions depending upon them have in the course of time undergone many changes.    So long as nothing was known of the conservation of energy, every active agent which had the power of propagating itself and of persisting under changed conditions was looked upon as a substance.    The fact that light travels in straight lines supported the assumption of its material nature, for light may indeed be stopped in its progress, but in general, when no obstacle is interposed, it moves on in straight lines. It was natural to look upon this as a consequence of the inertia
124.e velocity // of a group of waves. For example, in Fixeau'n inethml, at a definite point g In the pnth «»f the ray* the light is alternately cut off and let through ttecniwt? of the rotation of the toothed wheel. Kven when the vet<»eity of rotation of the wheel is great, the period /" is »» small that a Urge number of wavcirestrial distances was reduced to vacuum by means of this factor.
